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Be still, my heart, while I commune awhile 
With the departed year. Canst thou not cease 
Thy wild and turbulent beatings, while my thoughts 
Flow back through memory’s channel o’er the past? 
Curb thy rebellious feelings—’tis in vain 
lo look for aught but disappointment here. 
Sad are the changes of this checkered life ! 
How they break friendships and extinguish love ! 
How they cheat hope of promise! ay, and jar 
Upon the spirit’s harmony with man ! 
Another year now opens to the view, 
And lengthens out its months and days and hours 
hrough the dim vista of futurity, 
4s “shadows lengthen in thre setting sun.” 
Where are the fleeting moments of the past? 
Gone—freighted as they were with joy or grief 
Swallowed 1m the interminable gulf, 
Which takes all time can give, and gives none back. 
What are the revolutions of the world ? 
Its wars, its victories, and its deeds of tame ; 
lis liberated countries, or its chains 
Of slavery for others? ‘Those are themes 
For men, with wider thoughts and words of power 
To tell their meaning. 
Not for me. 
1 look back on the revolutions wrought 
in individual feeling—on the things 
O’er which forgetfulness has passed to all 
But my own heart—would that its misty vei! 
Were spread o’er that! but ah, it cannot be 
‘The visions of the faded year still rise, 
Like spirits of the dead, on which the earth 
Has no more hold or power. I cannot break 
The withered branch from memory—still it hangs 
Over each green spot, and scatters envious! y 
lis sere and yellow leaves. 1 watered it 
At first, with many a tear, and strove in vain 
‘Vo bring its freshness and its beauty back ; 
And when I found ‘twas useless, then I wept 
Anew, because it was of no avail. 
i'll trust no more to hope—for now IT knew 
it hath a thousand lives, that each may have 
Its death within the heart. 
But why these thoughts 
lhe new- year’s day is scarcely over yet ; 
And I have looked on many a happy face, 
And heard the voice of pleasure, and the wish 
ty friendly feeling given. Are not these 
Enough to wake a brighter reverie, 
And chase away the memory of the past ? 
Who would not hail the opening year, and love 
The social custom, which gives lighter wings 
To festive moments, and instructs the heart 
in lessons of good-will? Pride may look down 
And vain fastastic fashion seek U invade 
On long established rules—but fear them not ; 
They can but be as feathers in the scale, 
While hospitality and friendship join 
To turn the balance, 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


REMINISCENCES OF A SPINSTER: 


BY MEs. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


ly was a fine summer evening ; a slight shower had fallen, 
nd as the last beams of the setting sun lingered on the ver- 
int lawn, every leaf of the dark trees, every blade of the ten- 
er grass, glittered with an emerald too precious to adorn any 
row but that of nature. ‘The sky was covered with clouds 
gorgeous-tinted and beautiful, that even to the coldest 
fancy they might have seemed like the golden veils of the 
“tnctuary, concealing from common eves the “ hely of holies,” 
‘he transcendant glories of the far-off heaven. It was such 
in hour and such a scene as the young and imaginative al- 
ways love. The strong analogy which subsists between na 
ture and the human heart, between the world without and 
the world within, must be apparent even to the most unob- 
vant ; and every one must recollect the delight which such 
‘neiful speculations were wont to afford in the days of youth 
md hope, ere disappointment and suffering had taught him 
to find only melancholy in the comparison. 


Few persons were more susceptible of enjoyment from 


merited some punishment. 


. 
such a scene than the young, the gay, the enthusiastic Ro 
salie Somerton, and her more serious but no less enthusiastic 
aunt, yet they now seemed totally unconscious of its beauty. 
Seated in the deep recess of a window, which opened upon 
a baleony filled with odoriferous shrubs, aunt Mary was oc- 
cupied in watching the motions of her pretty niece, who, 
leaning against the latticed front, was diligently pulling to 
pieces a very fine rose. 

“How can you so remorselessly destroy that beautiful 
flower?” said aunt Mary, with a smile; “it was plucked 
from my favourite bush ; and if I am not mistaken, is the same 
which the gallant Major Easton so gracefully twined in your 
hair a few hours ago!” 

Rosalie started. “1 hate Major Easton, and every thing 
that reminds me of him, flinging 
down the flower as sh« spoke 

“T have no doubt that such are your present feelings,” re 
plied her aunt gravely ; “nothing can be more natural, but 


* exclaimed she vehemently, 


{ 


jat the same time nothing can be more unjust.” 
Rosalie was about to ask an explanation when the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs was heard, and she bent eagerly forward to! 
‘catch a glimpse of the road, which was just visible through 
{the trees. 
| “Do not look so anxiously, my dear Rose, he will not re- 
'turn to-night,” said her aunt, as the horseman passed 
“Indeed, madam, you speak in riddles. I—”’ Here Rosa 
lie’s assumed calmness fersook her, and she burst into tears 
“My child, I did not mean to distress vou,” said her aunt, 
kindly ; “ but when I saw the flush of anger upon your cheek, 
and the sparkling of indignation in your eye, I felt that you! 
I cannot bear your tears; come, 





,lay your head upon my bosom, as you were wont to do in your 
childish days, and tell me all that grieves you ? 


“Oh! there is nothing to tell, dear aunt; I have been very | 
you believe it possible for a women to passa long life in so 


angry, that is all; and—and—” 
| “Shall T finish the sentence, Rose? You have been very} 
‘angry, and are now very penitent. Nay,” continued aunt 
Mary, “you need not give those pretty curls such a toss ;| 
penitent is the very word I meant to use, however wounding 
it may be to your pride. Now suppose, instead of your tell- 
ing me the story of your Jorer’s quarred, I shall tell you all 1)! 
know about it, do you not think that between conjecture and || 
observation I might arrive pretty near the truth ?” 

“Indeed, aunt, I do not know what you can have observed,” 
said Rosalie. 

“Sit down beside me, Rose, and I will tell you. 


| 
' 
} 


In the), 
first place, I observed that you had bestowed unusual care |! 
upon your personal appearance, and you were conscious your, 
labour had not been lavished in vain ; this elated your spirits, 
and when Edward Walton and his friend arrived, the evident 
admiration of the latter, and the whispered compliments of, 
the former, completed your intoxication. You know 1 
have often told you that when you are thus led away by the 
extravagance of your spirits, your manners are precisely 
those which, however charming in a girl of fifteen, certainly 
‘afford least pleasure at an age when we look for the calm and 
self-possessed gentleness of the woman. Your manners this 
‘afternoon were characterized by all those quick and violent 
transitions of feeling, all that unmeaning petulance, which 
are so startling and distressing to him who is about to entrust 
his whole happiness to your hands. Edward Walton loves 
you sincerely, my dear Rose, but he has too much prudence to 
allow his passion to blind him to your faults. He is well 
laware that a woman, however charming, who cannot govern 
jherself, is not the proper person to preside over a well regu 
jlated household, and he cannot but feel wounded when vou 


jcompel him to doubt the wisdom of his choice. But to pro- 


You accompanied the gentle 


men to the garden, and after flirting for some time with the 


ceed with my observations 


major, to the manifest annoyance of your lover, you suflered 
him, notwithstanding Edward's whispered remonstrance, to 
place in your hair the rose which you have just discarded 
, The major’s smile at what he no doubt considered your affee 


\tation, aroused Edward's anger, and the quarrel which after 
wards ensued between you was caused rather by his jealous 
fear lest others should think so meanly of you, than by his 
He knew that Major 


' ' ’ } 


Easton, in common with al! those who have 


anger at your folly as affecting himself, 
much it 


jand a fearful thing.’ 


‘ 


dissipated society, entertains a very contemptible opinion 


our sex, and he was mortified to see you sacrificing his com 


fort, merely to gain the insecure admiration of one so mucl 
his inferior.’ 
“Edward ought to have known better than t clieve 1 


tration,’ replied Rosalie; “if ] erred 


reat extravagance of mv +] 


sought the major’s ad 
it was simply through the too 
rits, but certainly not from any disposition to coguetry 

My dear Rosalie,” said her 
may misrepresent the 
» doubt, construed yor 


aunt, “you are yet to learn 


md prejudices nost in 


Major Easton, 1 


how ill nature 
nocent actions 
gaiety into coquetry, your petulance into ill temper, and your 
simplicity into affectation; and whatever may be Rdware 

oWn opinion, it must be extremely mortifying to him to be 
Come 


compelled to vindicate you from such imputations 


dry your tears, my child, 1 know you will not be happy egan 
till you have made ample reparation for your fault; but rm 
member, that however a man mav admire the strength of « 
racter and high-mindedness which enable a woman tl 
promptly to confess her errors, it may be questioned whet 
his admiration can counterbalance his displeasure at the 

consistent weakness which permits the frequent repetition 
better tl 


those errors. One who knew human nature far 


youevercan, Rosalie, hascalled the allection of woman ‘a love 
Its loveliness many can appreciats 
fearfulness few can imagine, unless,” added she, while a elacde 
of melancholy crossed her usually placid brow, © unless 
perience has been their teacher.” 

“Dear aunt, how should you know so much about lov 
said Rosalie, sovling playfully through her tears, “Is le 
really think you had experienced some of its effects yourse! 
if I did not know so much about your cruelty to all your at 
cient admirers. 

“Examine your own heart, Rosalie, and tell me whethe 
ciety without learning something more of love than mer 
imagination can teach,” replied her aunt, Aftera pause she r 
sumed,“ you have frequently Wattered me for my skill in st 
telling, and my ‘reminiscences’ have often been summon 
to amuse you; but there is one tale which you have never yet 
moe sad thoughts to 


heard, perhaps it may beguile you of 


listen to 
A SPINSTER'S TALE OF LOVE. 

© Your father and myself were very young when we had the 
misfortune to lose our parents, Happily for him, his guardiat 
was one of those rare beings who could love his neighbour as 
himself, and the orphan was watched over with the sam 
licitude, and guarded from the world’s contaminating t 
with the same vigilance that his own children awakene 1 
was less fortunate. The lady who had been selected to st 
perintend my education, was one of the most extraordinary 
characters that ever existed. Possessing intellect of more 
than masculine vigour, together with more than feminine 
delicacy, combining the clearest powers of reasoning wit) al 
that nice tact and discernment which even the intolerant spirit 
of man has allowed to be peculiarly a woman's faculty, she 
was yet a victim to the most violent passions that ever swaves 
a human heart. She, whose powerful and persuasive ek 
quence, W hether uttered in the midst of society, or sent for 


from the recesses of the closet, held the most unbounded swa 


over the minds of all, had vet no power over herselt Vite 
nately given up to the deepest melancholy, or vielding to the 
wildest excitement, every thing that was romantic, or tat 


deviated in the slightest degree from the dull rowtine of « 


mon life, had for hera peculiar charm; and theugh her nas 


ners were generally a model of elegance and refinement, she 


was continually offending against that most ur sparing of al 


enemics—<¢ welte Her histerv, too, was as singular as he 
character; but at present it is enough to know t tro ‘ 
greatest 6} ulence she had been rect fto extrenv poverty 
and it was only by the ines nt labours of her pen that she 
now procured her subsistence Hler well-known telents 
caused her to be selected by my few friends as a proper gover 
ness for me ; l though she at first dreaded the intern ’ 


which such a change must he to her ordinary pursuits, ve 
= | 


the large remuneration which was offered, was to one in he 
circumstances an unanswerable argument. H 
land before I had bees 


better fechugs were soon awaken¢ 
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with her many weeks she had learned to love the little orphan| iooked upon the talents which I had so highly cultivated, the 
with the ardour of which her nature was capable. affections which I had so carefully cherished, but as so many 
“The system of education pursued by such an instructor) grains of incense to be offered upon the shrine of the god of 

inay easily be conceived. Naturally sensitive and affection-| my idolatry. What mattered it that the idol smiled not upon 
ate, she could scarcely have found a child so well adapted to! his humble votarv, when the privilege of kneeling before him 
her tutelage as I was, and she delighted to cherish those ar | was joy greater than all else on earth could bestow ? Alas! I 
dent feelings and foster those acute sensibilities, which, even| Was fatally deceiving myself. 

at that early age, too strongly characterized me. No one, © Months passed away, and still our intimacy continued ; 
could be better fitted to form the mind of a young person) but let me absolve Clairville from any dishonourable intention 
than was my governess, but certainly no one could be less) in thus winning affections which he could never return. That 
qualified to direct the heart, and the effects of her novel mode| he loved me most fondly, Iam well convinced ; and otten did 
of instruction were soon very apparent in her pupil. At the! he hint to me of some secret tie which alone prevented him 
age of seventeen L possessed a figure somewhat attractive, a) from pouring forth the fulness of that aflection, but at th: 
mind deeply imbued with the love of ancient and modern] same time he solemnly assured me that the obstacle was an 
days, and a heart filled with unappropriated affections and) insurmountable one. He never referred to the subject with- 
morbid sensibility, When I tell you that I was likewise the) out emotion, amounting almost to agony; and though it was 
heiress of a large fortune, you will think that I entered so-| a source of anxiety and melancholy tome, yet a doubt of the 
ciety under the most flattering auspices; but experience has} purity of his feelings never occurred to me. We were both 
fatally convinced me that had I been allowed to tread the) wrong. He ought to have avoided my society as soon as he 
humble path of mediocrity, I should have reached a happier! found it had become almost essential to his happiness, and 
goal. Though I was soon surrounded by admirers, only one| I ought to have avoided his attentions as soon as I learned 
among the number could compare with the beau ideal which! that fate had placed an inseparable barrier between us. But 
I had so long worshipped in secret. Charles Clairville had)‘ who, alas! can love and yet be wise ?’ 


just then returned from a residence of some years in France ; 


“Our intimacy continued for many months, during which 


|heauty had made ; but unfortunately both these requisites had 
!been denied her, and the result of such an ill-assorted union 
| may soon be conjectured. Clairville sought companions every 
where except at home, and soon became deeply immersed in 
ithe follies and vices of Paris. His wife, wounded by his 
neglect, and exposed to the artful insinuations of a nobleman 
lof rank, sacrificed to passion the little she possessed of prin- 
ciple, and Charles was suddenly aroused to a sense of his de- 
gradation by the shock of her elopement. His feelings at 
that time baffled description. Remorse haunted him like a 
demon; he considered himself as the original cause of her 
guilt, for le was conscious that he had exposed ber to temp- 
tations of which she was wholly ignorant, and had withdrawn 
his guardian care at the very time it was most required. He 
followed and rescued her from the fate which she bad chosen 
but the feelings with which he looked upon her, convinced 
him that he had never really loved her. By the most earnest 
and patient endeavours he brought her to a sense of her 
guilt, and at her own desire placed her in a convent, Bat the 
kindliness of his nature forbade him to institute a legal pro 
cess for divorce, and he therefore still remained the husband 
of a degraded and guilty woman, 

“What my feelings were upon learning these particulars 
I leave you to imagine. His conduct towards me will seem 





and from the first time that I looked upon his noble face, and}! time J rejected several splendid offers of marriage ; for it was ||" admit of no excuse; but you must remember that his love 
listened to his winning words, my destiny was sealed. He) my fixed determination to devote myself to him, and never) fT me Was se unlike his former attachment, that it had gain 
possessed intellect of the very highest order; his mind had) to marry unless this mvsferious obstacle could be removed, |¢d the mastery over him before he was aware of its existence 
received every variety of cultivation. Travel had re ndered| One evening, as we were returning from a walk, we observed || While T believed that there might be suffering but not sin in 
him familiar with all the wonders of nature and art, and to} g man closely muffled in a cloak, just leaving the door. On |"™Y hopeless love, I proudly cherished it ; but when I learne: 
these advantages he united the rare and dangerous gift of| entering the house a letter was pat into my hands, contain. | "!!8t Thad been pouring out my tenderness upon one whi 
matchless beauty. You will smile, perhaps, and deem my} ing these words: ‘Is it quite consistent with Miss Linton’s | ‘¥@S bound by other ties, when I was compelled to feel that 
description coloured by the pencil of fancy, but 1 am too old] ideas of virtue and delicacy to be receiving the addresses of a || '"Y @fection was guilt, I sunk under the pressure of such ac- 
now to paint with other taints than such as reality affords.| married man? A man whose wife is at this moment drag-||CUMulated misery, and weeks passed away before I was again 
You may form some idea of his personal attractions when I} ging out a miserable existence ina convent in France, the ||COUS¢lous of my being. When I recovered, I was told that 
tell you that the bust of Antinons, in my dressing-room, | victim of his ingratitude and perfidy ? I had so often heard i‘ lairville had left the country for ever; but one evening, as ! 
which you have so often admired, has always been peculiarly | jj] natured insinuations respecting the mystery which charac- || *94 sitting alone in the little parlour where we had spent so 
valuable to me on account of the striking resemblance it bears| terized Clairville’s conduct, that this new effortof eileen eel j many hours of happiness together, the door opened, and 
to the object of my first, my only love. His manners, too, | made me smile. As I retired to throw aside my walking jClairville appeared before me. ‘Think you,’ said he, in 
were pecuharly fascinating. Always mild and gentle in| dress, I handed the note to Charles, saying, ‘You see Wd |, answer to my agitated inquiries, ‘think you that I could leave 
his deportment, there was a degree of softness in his gaze.) mych good nature prevails in this world.” On my return to|| he country while your fate was yet doubtful? Mary, I never 
and a deepened tenderness in the thrilling tones of his voice | the parlour I found him seated on the sofa, with his face | would have survived you; now I will go, I have once more 
when addressing women, to which even the coldest of my 8eX| juried in his hands, and the expression of his countenance, jlooked upon your face. Itis pale, my Mary,’ added he, lay- 
were not insensible, and it is not strange that to such a} as he turned towards me was absolutely terrific. Ina hur. jing his hand upon my brow, ‘I—I have done this—you may 
dreamer as myself he must have been irresistible. I loved! pied and broken voice he thus addressed me : forgive me, but never, never shall I forgive myself;’ and be- 
him as only such an ill-governed heart as mine could love;! « «Mary, your generous confidence has overcome me. 1 |'°F* I could reply he had disappeared. ‘The next day I learn- 
vtiohee ed that he had sailed that morning for the East Indies. 








with a depth and fervour of which I almost shudder to think ;) wil] no longer disguise from you the truth, though you should ; 
tor well do I know that the blessing of heaven never has, and | spurn me for ever from your thoughts. Before you again lay|| “ My health long continued delicate, and after travelling for 
never can visit such wild and impious adoration. T was @) your head upon the pillow which I have strewn with thorns, | e¢atly two years in my native country, it was finally deter 
lone and friendless creature ; my brother I had scarcely seeN | you shall know my story. Heaven bless you, my only loved one,’ /mined that I should try the genial airs of Italy. We remained 
since infancy; and that inexhaustible fount of affection which |’ added he, pressing me to his bosom, (it was our first but not, Italy about a year, during which time we visited every 
is usually diffused through the various channels of domestic || yy /ast embrace,) and the next moment I found myselfalone. | Patt of that beautiful and consecrated land. On our return 
life, was, in my case, poured forth in all its freshness and ful || “About two hours afterwards a letter was brought me. we stopped at a small inn, to refresh our horses; and while 
ness upon bim, written evidently by an unnerved and trembling hand. That | ¥4!ting tor our simple meal, the hostess entered, and asked 1! 
Time has shown ‘the blossoms of the grave’ upon my a letter is still in my possession; but to no other eye will I ex- | we were English. Upon our answering in the affirmative 
ples, and his cold touch has withered the passion-flowers| pose the anguish and remorse of him who now slumbers in | she begged us to visit a sick English gentleman, who was ly 
which grew too luxuriantly in my heart’s uncultured soil; |/the grave. His story was but short. Finding himself master |!" 1" @ 1 ighbouring cottage, raving in the delirium of fever 
but even now, though my check has ceased to glow, and my lof a plentiful fortune, (at the carly age of twenty, ) he had | We immediately accompanied her to the cottage, and what 
eye to kindle at the name of Clairville, yet never can I pro-||been induced by the advantages which it offered to the stu- | were my feelings when in the pale and emaciated counte- 
nounce it without feeling, as it were, a pulse in my very soul. | dent, as well as by the allurements which it held out to the mance of the sick gentleman, I beheld the wreck of that noble 
He became my constant companion ; the sharer of my studies, || man of pleasure, to take up his residence in Paris. ‘The | beauty which distinguished Clairville! Need I add that | 
my pleasures, and my petty griefs, while my contempt for the | house in which he lodged was tenanted by a widow lady and | became his constant and unwearied nurse through a tedious 
frivolous gaiety of society increased in proportion to my affec-| her daughter. The extreme beauty of the latter soon at- 2nd painful illness ? 
tion, My governess, with whom I still continued to reside, a tracted the notice of the inexperienced Clairville, and in the “ For weeks he lay unconscious of every thing, at lengt! 
perceived my attachment, and did not hesitate to encourage it. | first ardour of his feelings he offered her bis hand. He was one evening as! sat beside him, he raised himself on his pillow, 
Any thing like romance was so congenial to her taste, that I|!of course immediately accepted, and in the simple andartless and looking earnestly in my face, said, ‘Surely this is n 
believe she would have done the same had there been insur- | Emilie de Varre he fancied he had obtained that best of all dreamin. I have seen that face for many days in my dreams 
mountable obstables to overcome ; but there were, apparently, | blessings, a fondly attached wife. She had always lived in but now ;” he put his hand to his brow, as if to recall hi- 
none. With respect to rank and fortune we were equal, and |'extreme retirement; but anxious to display her matchless |) wandering thoughts, and with a heart thrilling with joy ! 
1 union between us was desired by the friends of both. Yet} beauty to his friends, he hired a splendid hotel, furnished it bent over hun, and whispered all that woman's affection o! 
there was a mystery about Clairville which even the keen} in the most luxurious manner, and commenced the style of such a moment could suggest. To describe the feelings o! 
eve of affection could not penetrate. He sought my society, | living suited to such an establishment. Emilie was « xtre me- both of us at such a time, would be impossible. In vain | 
he devoted his whole attention to me in the most open and} ly ignorant of the world; in truth she was as weak-minded endeavoured to restrain his impatience to narrate to me ail 
unrestrained manner; he seemed miserable if I bestowed the |!and unintellectual as she was beautiful and artless. Costly! that had oecurred since we parted; and when I listened & 
slightest regard upon others, and yet when questioned by his} dress, fine equipages, brilliant parties alone occupied her his tale, when I found thet he had been to pay the last duties 
trends, his invariable answer was, ‘that he never intended to|/thoughts, and her husband was treated rather as a necessary to his unhappy wife, my emotions entirely overpowered me, 
marry ;’ and once, when closely interrogated by a mutual! appendage to her splendour, than as the source from whom) and I sank, half frantic, on a chair beside him. ‘ Yes, 
friend, he said, ‘Ask me no more—I cannot live without the | all this was derived. Charles had been accustomed to the so-, Mary,’ said he, as he laid his pale cheek on mine, ‘I was on 
society of Mary Linton; she is the only source of happiness |,ciety of highly-gifted and cultivated women; he had been my way to seek you when this fatal fever seized me. If 4 
which remains for me, but I can never make her my wife.’| flattered by the attentions which such women had been wont life of unbounded affection can repay your past sufferings 
This answer was repeated to me, and I was earnestly advised |/to pay him, and to be treated with mere complacency by one you shall yet be happy—do not weep, smile as you were won! 
to withdraw myself from his attentions, but that which should | so destitute of all mental grace as Emilie, was more than to do in the days of our early Jove.’ He drew me gently to 
have been a warning for me only serv ed to awaken the ro-| either his pride or his affection could brook. Had she possess- | wards him as he spoke, and leaned his head upon my bosom 
mantic enthusiasm of my nature, and I felt that I could glory) ed the smallest proportion of mind, or had she been blest Alarmed at his continued long silence, I bent over and observed 
in cherishing a love which sought no reward, vainly believing i with as much heart as usually fulls to the lot of our sex, she his countenance distorted with the convulsive expression ot 
that love would be ‘sufficient in itself, its own reward’ 1 |would have known how to deepen the impression which her pain. I called loudly for assistance. My crv aroused him 
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he smiicd faintly. ‘We will yet be happy, love,’ murmured | tra under their specia! protection, favouring the musicians)! ‘what may be eugendesed by the profe valenal jealousy of the 
he, and fell back upon his pillow, with his arm still encircling ‘trom time to time with their advic e, and indulging in much | most jealous of all professions. Indeed, the current of popular 
my neck. Half frantic with apprehension, I pressed my lips j verbal criticism upon their different performances—alsoclaim-||opinion would be for two or three reasons rather in his favour 
to his—it was our /ast embrace—he was dead ! ing for themselves great latitude of observation and freedom | |than otherwise. In the first place, the middling classes have 

“Of what afterwards occurred I know nothing. It was} of remark concerning the personal appearance of the several)| a friendly feeling towards America, very vague and indefinite 
jong, very long, before I recovered the use of those faculties | members thereof. At the same time it must be allowed that) it is true, for they know little about it, but still favourable as 
which sorrow had paralyzed, and I then found myself |/many of the inhabitants of those distant regions have no in-|| far as it goes ; secondly—all the radical and many of the whig 
in this spot, which has since been my constant residence. | considerable portion of shrewdness and coarse humour about | papers, if they were biassed at all, would be in favour of Mr 














Seated in this very balcony, many an hour have I spent in} 
deciphering my heart and schooling my will into subjection | 
to the inscrutable decrees of heaven. Had I lost Clairville | 
under different circumstances, I could have borne it better ; | 
but thus to behold him snatched from me at the very moment | 
when it was no longer a crime to love him, at the moment 
when I might be allowed to acknowledge in the face of the 
world the fervour of my attachment, was more than my | 
strength could endure. It was only by abstracting my 
thoughts entirely from myself, and devoting all my time to| 
the comfort of my brother and his sweet wife, (your mother, 

Rosalie,) whose delicate health required constant attention, 

that I was enabled to perform the task of submission. When | 
1 lost those dear friends, you became the sole object of my care, 


i 


| part of the house, and contains a large share of the literary 


them, and from having seen a great deal of good acting, have), 
vague ideas when a thing ts well done without knowing why it 
is well done. 

The pit, in the large theatres, is, with the exception of 
the private boxes and the dress-circle, the most respectable 


talent of London, opulent tradesmen, and a host of clever 
young students in law and medicine. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve the attention and decorum which pervade the pit during 
the first night of a new piece, or the debut of a strange per-|| 
jtormer. They teel that a sort of responsibility attaches to them; || 
| knowing, as they do, that on their verdict materially depends || j 
the fate of either; and I have been twice or thrice startled at 








| the very decided, angry, and authoritative cry of “silence” |, 


Forrest on account of his being an American, (and these are 
‘the leading theatrical papers) and thirdly, a portion of the 


|press is hostile to Macready, and would regard with peculiar 
jcomplacence any one who appeared in the parts he is in the 
jhabit of playing 
jeause I know, should Mr. Forrest intend playing in London 


J have dwelt the more on this subject be- 


jit will be one peculiarly interesting to his numerous admirers 
in the United States. Cc 





THE DRAMA. 


THE OPERA OF CINDERELLA. 
Tus opera will be produced on Monday next, and the 


and many a weary hour has been beguiled by your cheertul | | from the pit, on the least disposition towards chattering being) Park theatre closed for a night rehearsal on Saturday evening 


prattle. Oh! let me not see my only source of comfort de- | 


stroyed. Let me not behold the child of my afflictions throw | ‘suc h ladies and gentlemen as choose to go in full-dress—the | jj duction. 


away her fairest chance of happiness, by trifling with that | 
most fearful of all passions—love.” 








| 
} 
mee || 
| 


_FOREIGN Cc ORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 
To the Lovitor of the New-¥ork Mirror. 














NUMBER TEN, 


ix my last I made a few remarks upon the present state ), 
of the stage, its deficiencies, &c.; I will now add a few 


|manifested by any one in the boxes. The dress-circle is for! 
tirst circle for those who do not. 

The pit rules the house, and the first decided “ hiss’ almost|| 
invariably proceeds from it, The galleries certainly look| 
|to it with a kind of rude respect; and, on important occasions, ). 
,seldom venture upon any expression of disapprobation until 
‘they have received their cue from below. After they once | 


be fruitless. The pit sit there for justice, but here mercy 


| ples standing in the way of his receiving it. I was pre sent | 
not long ago at the first representation of a new tragedy, en-_ 


| immense labour and expense have been incurred in its pro 
The music, according to our poor judgment, sup 
|| ported as itis by the opinion of the London Harmonicon, (the 
best critical journal in Europe) is exquisite, and has this ad 
cantngh, it is absolutely the essence of four of Rossini’s operas 

“Le Cenerentola,” “Armada,” “‘Maometto Secondo,”’ and 

“Guillaume Tell.” The plot and dialogue are said to be 
|| pleasant, and the strictest care has been taken by Mr. Rophine 


‘begin, however, any after attempt to rein them in again would | Lacy, to whom the credit of its adaptation belongs, to pr: 


|serve the exact sentiment of each selected morceau. If we 


jseldom finds a place ; and if an author or actor really deserves jexpect our worthy manager to maintain a musical establish 
» » Pp, 
London, November 26 ‘condemnation, there is very little fear of any pitying scru-|)™€nt, such as that to be found at the Park, and which gives 


| New-York an important superiority in that respect over all 
other cities in the Union, we must afford him the support 


more concerning the audience. The two extremes of a Lon-|/titled “The Jew of Arragon,” of which report had spoken) Which his strenuous exertions so decidedly merit, and which 


don audience are generally composed of those who may be | 
reckoned among the best and worst judges of acting to be 
found within the walls of a theatre. Among the best, because, 
independent of being men of talent and education—advan- 


highly. The expense with which it was got up must have || 
been very great, the scenery being entirely new and uncom- | 
monly beautiful, and Charles Kemble and his d: aughter, both | 
great favourites, sustained the principal parts. 


The first three || 


good taste dictates, otherwise we may anticipate that our 
theatre will fall to the insignificance and poverty of mazeriel, so 
justly complained of in the similar institutions of Philadelphia 
and Boston, Our musical stars will return one by one to 


tages confined to no particular place—they have been pecu-|/acts were listened to with patience, but before the fourth its Europe, and we shall only have the credit of having enriched 


arly favoured with opportunities of correcting their judg-|, 
ments by a study of the finest models, and possess that quick || 
and unerring perception of faults and beauties which is so 
seldom to be found, except in those whose tastes have been 
mellowed and refined by a long familiarity with good acting. 
Among the worst, because, more profoundly ignorant people 
are in the habit of visiting theatres in London than is gener- | 
ally the case elsewhere. In smaller and less important cities 
the very lowest and worst educated classes of the community || 
do not attend the theatre, for a man requires to be somewhat 
humanized to enjoy what is there presented to his view, they 
therefore do not go—they do not know anything about plays 
or players, and do not profess to know anything. But this 
would not do for a cockney, who, indeed, professes to be ac- 
quainted with all things, great and small; and who, upon the 
strength of being able to talk flash, settles it in his own; 


fate was sealed. Not even Fanny Kemble was allowed to be || 
| heard, and it was withdrawn. Another evening a Mr. Abbot, | 
|who has been long on the London boards, and is rather a) 
/favourite in second and third-rate characters, attempted to| 
| play Romeo to Miss Kemble’s Juliet, on the strength, 1 sup- 


| pose, of having performed it with much ec/aé in Paris. The 


consequence was, that he was hissed and laughed at, and an-) 


|;other Romeo was obliged to be provided against the ensuing | 
Mr. Abbot returned to his old level, and is as much || 


evening. 


a favourite again, in a small way, as ever. 1 mention these 


| things for a couple of reasons—first, to show the harshness of | 


the London audience towards all of whom they disapprove, 
and to endeavour to put to rights the case of Mr. Cooper, 
which has been much misrepresented in America, and which 
may be the means of preventing actors of merit crossing the 
Atlantic, dreading, as they might do, a prejudiced reception | 


such prodigies as Mr. Sloman, of treble-encore notoriety, whose 
admirable songs require at least the aid of a couple of blind 
\fiddlers, ora bagpipe. In short, the opposition which existed 
‘between the Park and Bowe ry, during Mr. Gilfert’s life-time 
| has engendered so gross an appetite for monsters and novelty 
that we run a great risk of losing our character for good tast 


lin adnunistering to its cravings, and, as partof the press, we 
\plead guilty in some measure to negligence in not having 


more frequently raised our voice in order to check the grow 
ing evil. A fair opportunity oecurs at the present moment ot 
calling public attention to the representation of a splendid 
musical work of first-rate importance. If it be really meri 


‘\torious, surely good sense should lead our amateurs to sup 
‘port it, for it is only by the general cultivation of a taste for 


j music that we can expect ever to arrive at the possession of 


la fine operatic corps. It is in vain to hope that without 


mind that he is the most knowing person in the universe. |here ; and secondly, because I have he ry it repeatedly assert-| travelling through the elementary walks of the science we can 


With all his ignorance and coarseness, he always looks upon 
himself as “a bit of a gemman,” and thinks it incumbent 
upon him to devote a tithe of his time to the fine arts. He}, 
considers that the mere fact of his having been born in Lon- 
don, of itself constitutes him a judge of whatever can, by any 
possibility, be submitted to his notice. Oh, the immensity of 
his contempt for the opinion of any one born out of it con- 
cerning any thing in it! 
of the greatness and wisdem of London is centered in his || 
person ; and thus hundreds of people, who never did or never | 
will speak the English language, and who know as much of |! 
Shakspeare as the ladies and gentlemen in “ High Life below 





Stairs,” will, without the slightest misgivings on the score of}! one fair-play, but,” 
incapacity, gravely go to pass their opinion ona man of genius | are merciless dogs. 


enacting Hamlet or Othello! These are the personages who | 


,ed that Mr. Forrest is coming over. 


ed. “The London audience,” 


I dined a short time 
since with the worthy ex-nianager of Drury- lane, and, amongst 
other theatrical chit-chat, asked whether Mr. Cooper was fair- 
ly treated or not on the first night of his appearance at his | 
theatre? He replied, that Mr. Cooper met with such an un-|| 
commonly flattering reception on his entrance, as quite 
astonished both him (Mr. Price) and the tragedian ; and that 
little favourable point was manifested. When, however, it! 
began to be glaringly apparent that he was unable to do jus-, 
tice to the part he had undertaken, the disturbance commenc- || 
said Mr. Price, “ will give any |) 
added he, “when they once begin they 
I always maintained that Mr. Cooper's 


| 


failure was easily to be accounted for on very simple grounds, 


for the-most part fill the upper galleries, and who, from their! and that it was attaching rather an undue importance to 


lofty station and nectar-quafling propensities, have acquired 'him, to suppose that the British public entered into a con 


the title of “the gods.” During the overture, and at every | 


piracy to drive him from the stage. It was rather ridicu 


represented ; 
| 


|jump straight from Betsey Baker and Major Longbow to » 

well-sustained and adequately paid company of Halians = M 
GREEN-ROOM CHIT-CHAT 

One of the best and most severe of the dramatie critics 

in this country, is the writer in the Philadelphia Daily Chrom 


cle, who signs himself © Colly Cibber In speaking of Mr 


In fact, he thinks no small portion | for the first three acts an unusual disposition to applaud every || Charles Kean’s pertormances in that city, he closes with th 
| ’ 


tollowing remark ‘Notwithstanding there was a little toc 


much of exuberance in some parts of his acting, particularl 


in the last scene, vet I have no hesitation in saying that My 
| Kean’s Sir Giles Overreach was worth all the Sir Giles’s that 


j have appeared on our boards since the days of lis great pr 


decessor Cooke, whom to equal in that mamitable character 
is hopeless.’ 
The new tragedies, Tancred and Caius Marius, the one In 
| Mr. Stone, the other by R. P. Smith, have been successfull 
Tancred at Boston, Caius Marius at Phila 


interval of the performance, large flagons of beer and bottles! lous to make an actor's being hissed in Macbeth, a thing }| delpiia 
of gin are to be seen passing to and fro amid the heavenly which is so very common here, a national affair between} | 


conclave, and various unique toasts and sentiments are given. | 
Going likewise upon the principle that 
nothing to conceal,” very audible inquiries are made from 
one remote quarter of the gallery to the other, 
other’s health, circumstances, and family affairs. They, 

moreover, particularly in the minor theatres, take the orches-' 


‘“‘an honest man has ,course, not be regarded with those 


r, touching each | United States should feel towards their first native tragedian ; | 
but Tam equally well convinced that he will not have any} 
hostile or unworthy feelings to contend with, further than 


England and America. 
sentiments of parti 
ality which are quite natural and proper the people of et 





. he Parisians are amusing theroselves with a new play 


If Mr. Forrest comes, he will, of|| entitled Napoleon in Paradise 


An Italian opera-house has been erected at Algiers, under 


the direction of General Clausel 


Since his arrival in this country young Kean has remit. 


his mother eight hundred pounds sterling 


Madame Feron is singing at Boston 
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ORIGINAL SKETC HES. 





WANT OF EXCITEMENT, OR A TRIP TO LONDON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRIP TO PARIS.” 

Trave tine is certainly the most pleasant and profitable 
way of spending our time in the world. It makes folks so wise, 
and enables them to tell so inany good stories, People that 
have nothing to doat home, and most especially young ladies 
who have been five or six seasons weather-beating at patties, 
and whose faces are becoming rather too familiar by constant 
use, cannot do better than regenerate themselves by a trip to 
London or Paris, where they will acquire a new gloss, and it 
they bring bome nothing else, import the very newest 
fashions. If they are very rich, who knows whether they 
may not marry the second or third cousin of a lord? 

Julia Earle was the only daughter of a rich broker—we 
beg pardon—banker, in a certain great city, in which 4 





would not have required a lantern to enable him to find at 
least two honest men. Bankers rule the world, at least the 
most enlightened, wise, and virtuous portion of it, called 
christendom. There is not a king, by divine right, in all 


Europe that can make war, give a grout feast, or portion of 


a younger branch of the family without the aid of a banker. 
Nay, bankers are actually becoming statesmen, which cer 
tainly is a vast improvement of the age, since, by being in all 
the secrets of government, they can speculate to great advan 
tage in the stocks. No wonder, therefore, that Mr. Earle held 
his head high, and his pretty daughter still higher, There 
was nobody, that is, none of the cits of the honest city in 
which they resided, worthy of their attention, except merely 
so far as to be invited sometimes to parties, to admire the 
magnificence ot Mr. Earle. 
to be a woman, Julia had become tired of all the city beaux, 


by the time she was grown up 


beeause they had not the air noble; and of all the pleasures 
of the city, because—because she had tasted too much of 
them—and every body knows, that too much of a good thing 
is good for nothing. 

* Pa,” said she one morning, after bevig ata party till three 
o'clock, and eating pickled oysters, “pa, 1 don’t feel well.” 


The old gentleman was alarmed—it was his only daughter. 


‘ ye 


What is the matter, my dear 
“IT don't know—I believe IT want excitement 
“Then go and buy a new bonnet.” 
‘Anew bonnet! lord pa, I'm tired ot new bonnets.” 
“Well, then, go and buy a new cloak 
“Tm tired of new cloaks 
“Then order the barouche, and take a ride.” 


” 


I'm tired of barouches—they're so common—every body 
has got barouches. Iam told the milk-men and baker-bovs 
mean to change their carts into barouches.” 

‘Then take a walk in Broadway— tis a delightful morning?’ 

“J hate walking in Broadway, it’s so vulgar—every body 
walks there now 


ar 


” 


lake an amusing book, then, and while away the time’ 

“Tm tired of amusing books—but—but Vil try—“ and sh 
took up the first volume of the Water Witch; but, alas! sue fell 
ileep ere she got through the address of Alderman Van Beve- 
rout to his man Euclhid,and dreamed she was coing to Londen. 

She was awakened by a servant announcing the Honour 
able Captain Chiffington, who always carried a monkey with 
‘ gold chain under his arm, given him by the duchess of De 
vonshire. He was just from London, and talked so much of 
lords, ladies, and all that sort of thine, that Julia was misera 
ble to be among such a beautiful, polished, enlightened peo 
ple, all of whom had the air noble to a certainty 

When the old gentleman came home from heaping }) pen- 
nies, and slaving all the morning in the service of the divinity 
he adored, Julia was more lanwuid than ever. She thought 
of Chiffington and his monkey, of lords and ladies of the air 
noble, of Almack’s and the court. No wonder she was almost 

roken- hearted ! 

Are you Worse, ny lear vid Mr. J 

I believe Tam, pa.” 

Shall I send for Doctor Fizzlevig 

Oh no, pa, he'll only give me a dose of calomel. You 
know he prescribes that for every thing. The other dav I 
Was telling hin of having lost ns purse, and he ordere d 
dose of calomel for its recovery.” 

* My dear,” sail Mr. Earle, with an awful depression of 
voice, my dear, don’t you hnow Doetor Fizzlegig is a fellow 
of the royal society!" 

‘Well, pa, if he is, I suppose the roval society must be a 
set of very dull fellows. , 

“Hem! quoth Mr. Earle 


would take something.” 


* But, my dear, I really wish you 


“J should like to take something, pa,” said the young lady 
significantly. 

“ What is it, my dear?” 

‘A trip to London, pa.’’ 

“ A trip to purgatory’ —quoth Mr, Earle ; “ what would you 
do in London ?” 

“O, 1 should be so well and so happy! I'm sure I should.” 

“ Have you not every thing you want, my dear?” 

“Y¥—e—s, pa—but then I want excitement. I’m so frist 
so ennui, so—I don’t know what—that I can’t keep myselt 
awake in the day-time.” 

‘Phat is because you are up at parties almost all nigh, 
my dear; but I wish you would try and be happy. I'm sur 
you ve every thing to make you so. ‘Try, my dear; now dotry.” 
; ‘Lean’t, pa; indeed | can’t—nothing excites me now.” 

‘Suppose you go and buy a new real Cashmere shawl, 
my dear?” 

“The idea roused the young lady, and she aceeded to the 
proposal with de lightful facility. The old gentleman gave 
her a thousand dollars, and away she went as merry as a 
cricket. 

The excitement of the Cashmere shawl lasted a whol 
fortnight ; by that time every body had seen and admired, and 
heard how much tt cost, and there was end of the excitement, 
Captain Chiffington and his monkey called too, and talked 
more eloquently than ever of the air noble, the air distingue, the 


‘ 7 | 
duchess of Devonshire, Lord Wellington, and the lord knows 


who. ‘The next morning Julia was triste, ennvied, down 
right sick, and Doetor Fizzlegig was called in. 
Ueman was at his banking house, turning a penny as usual. 
The doctor advised a dose of calomel, 

‘Pshaw, doctor,” repled Julia; “if you want me to get 
well, prescribe me a dose of London.” 

‘That’s a medicine I never heard of before,” quoth the 
doctor 

‘It may be so, doctor; but it is a sovereign remedy, for all 
that.” 

The doctor was no fool, though he was a fellow of the roval 
society and prescribed calomel for the recovery of lost purses 
He immediately recommended a voyage for the young lady's 
disorder 

Mr. Earle was alarmed at the imminent danger indicated 
by the necessity ofa sea-voyage, 


= 


“Is she in a decline ?” asked he with tears in bis eves. 





‘Not exactly,” said the doctor, “ she’s only—hem—hem— 
she’s a little predisposed—inclined that way—she wants 
change of air 

“The air noble,’ thought the young lady 

“Well, if I must I must,” quoth Mr. Earle, when the doc 
“It will be very inconvenient for me to 
yo; it will be thousands out of my pocket, and derange my 
business sadly,” 

“ Well, pa, if it’s so very inconvenient, you know the Dobbses 


tor Was gone away. 


are going to London, and they will take me under their wing, 

*Hem—lI don’t like Mrs. Dobb's wing, and choose to have 
you under my own. But what shall Ido in London? Per 
haps IT may make a profitable speculation, 


his hands in the anticipation. 


” 


and he rubbe 

“Yes, and then you know, pa, you know you've been so 
civil to all the distinguish d Englishmen that have visited the 
city. You know you gave six dinners to the marquis of T 
party to Lady A., a public breakfast to Lord B., and General 
C. staid with us in the country a whole month, you know, 
pa; oh! we shall be quite at home, and receive such atten- 
tious! IT shouldn’t be surprised if we were to go to Almack’s, 
and be presented at court !” 

The good gentleman felt himse!i gradually melting at this 
description of the paradise that awaited them abroad. He 
made his preparations with infinite alacrity, and the very next 
packet saw them on their voyage to London. 


id Doctor Fiz 


The voyage will be of service to you,” s 
legis 

I’m sure it will,” said Julia, who got sea-sick before thev 
were outside the Hook, and could eat nothing but ginger 
bread during the whole voyage. But the old gentleman was 
just as bad, and that was some consolation 

“7 wish 1 was home again,” said Mr. Eark 

“T wish I was dead,” sighed Julia. 

‘T wish I was in purgatory,” said a young man from the 
western country, who had never seen salt-water before, ex 
cept in a brine spring. 

They got to London at last, after a vovage of eight weeks, 
which seemed like eight years. Had it not been for the an- 
ticipation of the air noble, the air distingue, of lords and la- 
dies, Almack’s, and the court, Julia would have died on the 
voyage, and been eaten by the fishes. 


TI v old ren- } 


ra 


—_ —— 


iz On landing at the London docks, there was a great strug | 
lfor their baggage, such as happened at the siege of Troy for 
|the body of Patroclus. It ended in a battle, and the con- 
| que ror carried off the spoil. The Thames ran bloed, but was 


{not so much frightened as the little Scamander, being used 


straight to his banker, to present his bills of exchange, and 

take his advice as to disposing of himself and his daughter 

Che banker had been in the United States. and drank « pretty 

considerable qvantity of Mr. Earle’s Bingham and Marston. 
‘I dare say he will invite us to stay with him,” said Julis 
“ No doubt of it,” quoth Mr. Earle. 





| 








them halt an hour at least at the door of the carriage, advised 
| Vir. Karle to take lodgings as far olf as possible, as the neigh- 
| 
| bourhe od was not healthy, and regretted his inability to re 


turn his Kindnesses in America, on account of his carpets ni 
being down, and his house in confusion. 


*T should be delighted to see you when the bustle is over 
hut the fact is, Mrs. or rather Lady Barington, for we have 
wen honoured of late by his most gracious majesty, is going 





to take a trip to Paris this summer. Ah—hem—ha—how 
long do you expect to honour us with your company—hem— 
ee 


n London? 
About two months, 1 believe,” said Mr. Earle, “ we shali 


then commence a little tour mto the country.” 

Then I regret to say we shan’t be able to see you at our 
house. Good-by, my dear triend—any services in my powe: 
—a—a—good-by, my dear friend. Shut the door, coachman 

“Civil!” ered Juha, putting up her pretty lip. 

\ specimen of the hospitality of old England,” responded 
Mr. Earle, shrugging his shoulders. They drove to the hotel 
) Where Sir Somebody Barington recommended them to go, and 
| were accommodated with magniticent lo gings, at a most meg 
|) ficent price. The waiter seeing the direction of Edward, Earl: 


of —-, reported a nobleman, and they were ac 


} 


commodated 


accordingly. Nothing could equal the civility, or rather ser 
vility of the landlord, the waiters, the chambermaids, and the 


rentieoman denominated “ boots,’ amon, 


courtly devoirs of the 
the initiated in travelling. Being a nobleman, every thing 
was charged accordingly. Mr. Earle felt a severe twinge im 
the vicinity of his pocket, but he was determined to do th 
thing genteelly. 
Here they had every accommodation, not to say luxury 
| they could desire 
“] declare, pa,” said Julia, © I feel almost as comfortab! 
as at home !”” 
tut the dullest of all dull cities for people without friends 
or employment, is London. Mr. Earle and Julia, after gazing 
out at the window, seeing the transit of rags and beggarv on 


{'one hand, and princely splendour on the other, and listening 
to a noise of carriages, sufficient to-confound the universe 
began to feel all the desolation of strangers at an inn. 

“Tm so tired!’ said Julia. 

“] wish I had something to do?” said her father. He rang 
for the waiter. “Is there any thing to be seen this morning 
any public exhibition fit for ladies 2” 

“O yes, sir, plenty; there's five men to be anged, hand a 
boxing-match fora thousand guineas aside, a few miles hout 
hof town.” 

“ Hum—not exactly the sort of amusement for ladies 
said Mr, Earle. 

“ Not bamusement for ladies, sir! the first ladies hin the 
city went to see Mr. Fauntleroy hin jail, and hat the dro; 

} hand the duchess hof **** wou a undred guineas on Crib hin 
his last fight with Molyneux.” So saying he departed 
rrumb ling to himself, “Sich nobility! hidare say they hare 
Hirish ! 

\fter a day of most desperate ¢ i, they went to the thea 
tre. It was during the famous war of O. P. and N. P. and John 





ch hissing and howling and 


Bull was in alk his glory. Sa 
eatealling and catterwauling was never before heard in suc 
an enlightened city as London, ‘The actors were pelted of! 
the stage, and Julia was almost frightened out of her wits 

“ What in the name of common sense and common decen 
is all this about 2” asked Mr. Earle of a person in the box 

* About sixpence,” replied the gentleman. 

‘Are you for O. P. or N. P. 
in with a bludgeon, of Mr. Earle. 

Say O. P. or you are a dead man,” whispered the gentl 


* demanded a feliow who came 


man, and Mr. Farle answered accordingly, whereupon the © 
P. man flourished his cudgel, and went away crying “O. P 


for ever!” 

“Let us go home, for heaven's sake,” 
father 

“Won't you stay and see the sport? 


said Julia to her 


said the gentleman 


to such matters. Mr. Earle, being a prompt man, drove 


banker received them with great attention, talked to 














Seal 
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“ Sport,” answered Mr. Earle, “do you call breaking| 
heads sport ?” 

“The finest in the world for John Bull,” said the other. 

Such a scene of yelling, and scuffling, and hissing, and 
swearing now commenced, that Mr. Earle hurried his daugh-} 
ter away as fast as possible. 
carriage, Julia exclaimed, 

“ Well, I declare I never saw any thing half so vulgar and} 
brutal in America as a London audience at the theatre reyal.”’ | 

The next morning, as Julia was sitting at the window, 





tleman, almost covered with gold lace, sitting in it, and a 
weasel-taced, hum, -backed, servant out of livery dnving. 
‘Any 
perb equipaye 
“?*Tis Lord Dowdle’s,” said the waiter, just coming in. 


: 
killing time, she saw a superb barouche and four, witha gen-) 
excizimed she, unconsciously aloud, “ what a su-! 

: 


O, 1 was sure it must belong to anubleman, He has the 
ur noble!" 
He is recsoned the greatest whip in town.” 

‘* The greatest what ?’ 
The greatest tour-in-hand man, your ladyship. He al 
vays drives himself, and makes his coachman take his place 


| 
| 
| 
| 


n the barouche.” 

Impossible ! a nobleman with a hump on his back !” 
“It is true, assure your ladyship. The man sitting in} 
the barouche is my own brother.” 

Julia began to lose her faith in the air noble, and a littl 
more experience destroyed it entirely. She atterwards saw 
2 great many lords and ladies, that could not be distinguished 
from ordinary people by their air or manner. 

‘Ideclure,’ thought she, “there is hardly any difference 
etween the well-bred people at home and the well-bred peo- 


»? 


ple here. Who would have thought it? 





sut she found a vast difference between the common people | 
of one country and those of the other. In America they were | 
almost ali in the enjoyment of the rational comforts of life ;| 
in London they were hungry and discontented, and conse-} 


quently profligate. In America they could almost all read] 


and write; in London the largest portion could neither do}! 


one nor the other. In America the familiarity of the common | 
people Was the mere consciousness of equal rights and inde-| 
pendence; in London it was rudeness and stupidity. } 
* Well, I declare,” said Julia one day to her father—“I de-| 
clare, papa, | don’t think the people of England are half as| 
civilized as our countrymen.” 
“Nor 1,” answered Mr. Earle. “ Has any one called to} 
ee you io day?” 
“No,” answered the young lady, sighing 
and} 
Lady A., and Lord B., and General C., and the rest of them | 
> said Mr. Earle. 


“T wonder what has become of the marquis of T. 


that used to dine with us so often at home? 
“] dare say they don’t know we are in town, ’ replied Julia! 
—‘‘and yet it’s very odd if they don’t. Every body knew| 
when we were in town, at home.” | 
The next day, or, at any rate, very shortly alter this con-| 
versation, as the old gentleman and his daughter were walk-| 


When they were safe in the}, 


“Poor gentleman!’ exclaimed Julia, “he has left his 
pocket-handkerchief home too—or else perhaps his specta- 
cles.” 

“ You are mistaken, my dear,” said Mr. Earle ; “it is only 
another exemplitication of the hospitality of old England.”’ 

These dead cuts mortified Julia and irritated her father 
They began to think of atrip tothe country. The old gentleman 
had no opportunity of making a good speculation, and the 
They 
began to throw out hints of being actually tired of London, 
asif such a thing were possible! The next day there happen 
ed two miracles—the sun shone bright, and Lady A. visited 


young lady despaired of making the conquest of a lord 


our heroine. 
Nothing could be so civil in this world as mv Lady A., and 


Julia was delighted. Her ladyship would take no denial— 


| they must go down with her into the country and spend a 
She took Julia im 


month at least, if not the whole summer. 
her landau to the Park. 
“What a pity nobody sees me! 


But the 


hour was so unfashionable that she saw nobody but nurses 


thought Julia 


and children. 
Only 
think, said Julia to herself, of my actually living in a castle! 


| ‘They accompanied Lady A. to her superb castle. 
'The first thing she did was to write toa hundred and fifty 
triendsin America, to tell them that she was living in a casth 
seven hundred years old, with four turrets and a rookery 
\ he letters were all kindly franked by his lordship—for Lady 
A. had a husband, although by her behaviour and conversa 
tion nobody would have suspected it. The very next London 
packet brought out twenty married ladies, and twice as many 
young ones, who had not been able to sleep a wink after re 
iranked 


ceiving letters from Julia dated in an old castle an 
by a lord. 

| Nothing could equal the amiable attentions of my lady to 
Julia, and of my lord to her father. He took the old gentle 

man all round his estates, and showed him his improve 
ments. 

said Mr. Earle 
A tritle—about—let me see—about thirty thousand a year 


But I can hardly live upon it, A nobleman is obliged to sup 


| Your lordship must have a great income,” 


port a certain style—you know—to keep up a certain es 





jtablishment—you know—to have certain equipag you 
|know—and a certain retinue of servants—you know, my dear 
Earle.” 

|} “My dear Earle!’ echoed the old gentleman, mentally, 
and rubbing his hands. 
this in *** street! 
Pil tell them the story the very first dinner I give 


lam resolved they shall hear it however 
| 


tew thousands at this moment. The harvest is not yet in 
and my tenantry are not yet ready with their rents—and 
besides, ’'d sooner eat my fingers than distress the poor fellows 
| —you know, my dear Earle.’ 

‘My dear Earle,” repeated thus three times, melted the heart 
of the old gentleman. 


“T have a credit on the house of Baringtons for any sum I 


ing in Regent-street, they saw the marquis of 'T. approaching | please,” said he, in a faltering voice, as if fearful of offending 


irm-In-aria with two gentlemen. 


“I declare, pa,” cried Julia, delighted, “here comes the! 
marquis! now we shall have some one to escort us every | 
where. You know how attentive he was to me.” 

But all at once the marquis seemed to recollect something 
he had forgot. He stopped suddenly, turned round on his 
heel, and bolted round a corner with a precipitation that b | 
tokened some very pressing business. | 

“What a pity,” said Julia, “I dare say he has left his} 

wket-handkerchief at home.” | 


said Nr. Earle; it is only 


* You are mistaken, my dear,” 
nother specimen of the hospitality of old England. 
This was destined to be 


| 
an eventful mornmg. Scarcely 
had the marquis disappeared, when my Lady A. came driving 
Mr. Earle bowed low, and Julia 


Her ladyship took out her quizzing glass, levelled 


along in an open landau. 

still lower, 

it full at them, and passed on with a conttmptucus toss of her 
i I 


head. 
‘Another specimen yf old English hospitality !? cried Mr. 
Earle. { 


I declare, yonder comes General C. who spent a month 


with us at Elmwood. IP'msure he willbe delighted to see us.” | 

At that moment General C. seemed as if he had just dis 
covered he was marching up to a loaded cannon. He looked 
every way but towards Julia, and at length, in imitation of 
my lord marquis, made a most masterly retreat round a corner, 
and disappeared, General C. was famous for retrograde 
inovements, but he never made one equal to this. 


las IT would with a common man of business—let it be 


his lordship. “If your lordship would—” 
| “My dear Earle—my dear friend, say no more, I accept 
your offer. We understand each other, and Iam a man of 
few words,” 

So saying he squeezed the old gentleman’s hand so hard 


ive thousand 





that he squeezed out an order on his banker for 
pounds sterling. 
“Til give you my acknowledgment,” said his lordship 
squeezing his hand again, and calling him “ his dear friend. 
“Jt would be presumption in me to deal with your lordshi 
aceobt 


‘of honour,” 


“ My dear Earle, you are one of nature’s noblemen,” cried 


his lordship warmly, and he squeezed his hand again, as if 
he « x pect d to squeeze out of it another five thousand. 

But his lordship had read the fable of the go. that laid a 
golden egg every day, and was cautious not to press the matter 
too far. He went on cautious!y till by degrees he squeezed 
about ten thousand more, when the old gentleman began to 
find both his credit and his patience nearly exhausted. The 


harvest had come in and the tenants paid their rents, but 
] 


still his lordship taiked not of paying his debt. Nay, he made 
another dead point at Mr. Earle, but it failed 
“ My dear Earle,” said he one day; ‘my dear Earle, lam 


almost ashamed, but if you would spare another tive thousand 
I will pay the whole next week, or the week after cer- 
The proceeds of an estate in Ireland will be remitted 
as I am advised by this letter from my agent,” 


tainly. 


by that time 


“What a pity they can’t hear all | 


“Would you believe it, my dear Earle—I am in want of a 


and be took out a letter—* um—um—ah! yes! 


the week 
after next certainiy.” 

“ My lord,” quoth Mr, Earle, and his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth. “ My lord —l—I—:my credit on the banker 
—hem—I fear ] can’t spare the sum till lL—I—see my banker. 

His lordship saw he had killed the goose that laid the golden 
egg every day 

“O never mind, never mind—my—sir—never mind—1 can 
do without it.” 


Phis time he forgot to squeeze the hand of the old gentle 


man, and call him “ my dear Earle.” He went out without ask 
ing Dis COMpany as ust al. 
“Pa,” said Juha, a day or two after pa, what is the 


matter—Lady A. is not half se civil as she wa 
“Nor Lord A. cither th Mr. Bark 


"] believe they are tired of 1 


“T believe so too 
* Let us go back to Londo 
“ Avreed, but what shall we dot 


| “Go back to America, pa.” 
“With all m rt—I'm tired of Eneland.” 


“And soam I, pa,” and Julia rhed at the emptiness of 





human anticipation 
They announced their intention, and trange mit may 


seem, neither her ladyship nor my lord | 


made the least oppo 
sition 

‘You know your own business best,” said my lord 

* And do just az you like,”’ said my lady 

What was most remarkable, his lord lip said not a word 
rbout the mone “IT dare sav he has forgot tt,” thought the 


id gentleman; “but Tshall put him in mind when I get to 


} London.” Accordingly he wrote a letter to which he received 
no reply. He wrote a second, which shared the same neglect 
|} He wrote a third, it was returned in an envelope, with a no 
ltice from the steward that my lord and his lady had gone on 


ithe erand tour 
| “ll swinge the rascal!’ cred Mr. Earle. 
this calling Lord A., 


Only think otf 


i peer of the realm, a rascal! 


You can’t swinge him said the lawverto whem M 
Earle used this threat, “ He isa peer, and privileged against 
larrest. No supphicative can be granted against him; noe 
plas oF Exige nt can be sued out avainst him for debt or tre 


iss, Nor can any essoign he against a peer of the realm 
“ Then Vil lewy on his estates,” said Mr. Farle 

You can't,” said the lawyer; “his estates are all o 
tailed.” 


“Tl sue out a statute of outlawry,’ 


* You can’t ina civil action against a peer 


“Then Pll advertise him for a swindler.’ 


‘hat would t ug. and you'd be brought before 


the chief justice The law presumes that a peer of the 
realm can neither be guilty of falsehood nor malice, and wh 


nagrnatun 





ever says so, is guilty of ind 


“Then Ive lost my money,’ cried Mr. Earle, in a melar 
choly strain 
Exactly 


cept he was poud for it 


said the lawyer, who never wasted words, ¢ 


The lawyer pocketed his fee, and Mr, Karle pocketed hi 


losses. He went home without li ish, and with the cor 
solation that he had been a great fool 
* What will they say of meime*** street? shall be sur 


about the town in ballads 
What is the matter, ; aid Julia f elieve ve 

want excitement.” 

Not I—1] want to go h 

So do I—I'm tired ot 1 


‘Put it was delightful at the east i pa 
* Not very,” said Mr. Parle 
I had like to have lost my heart to hi d hip 
And I lost my money,” quoth Mr. Earle, to Mr, Ear 
‘ast 
Phey sailed a day or two after in the packet, an] arrived 
it home without any accident. Every body came to see then 


ynd ask about London bout nothing but Lord 


of the noble 


Julia talked 
\.'s great castle, and the charming hospitality 
She did not know how dearly his lordship had charg 
I'he old gentleman always hemmed 


couple 
ed them for their board 
and fidgeted about when Julia talked away in thi 
ling hun “my dear 


tnanner 
He never told the story of my lord A. ca 
nor was he so proud of his intimacy with that noble 


' 
Julia, sometime after her return 


Earle,’ 
man as might be expected 
married a young man of merit, and we are happy to say, that 


{having sown her wild-oats, she is now the respectable wife of 


a respectable man, the happy mother of two children, and 


never complains of WANT OF EXCITEMED h 
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Original Sketches of Eminent Women. 
ANNE BOLEYN. 


Tur name of Anne Boleyn, like that of Mary Queen of 
Scots, cannot be pronounced without exciting our curiosity, 
or awakening our sympathy. Alike distinguished for their 
beauty, rank, and misfortunes, they both fell victims to the 
unsparing jealousy and unrelenting hate of the Tudors. An 
outline of her short but eventful career is all that can be ex- 
pected in the pages of a miscellany. 

Anne Boleyn was born at Rochford-hall, in Essex, in the | 
year 1507. She was the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, in| 
whose veins flowed the blood of the Ormonds, and of Eliza-| 
beth Howard, daughter of the accomplished and powerful | 
earl of Surrey. Her father, who became a confidential minis- 
ter of Henry the eighth, was an adroit and successful diplo-| 
matist; he was frequently employed in difficult negotiations, 
and his extreme sagacity in penetrating the motives of foreign 
courts obtained for him the surname of the “ picklock of 
princes.” The mother of Anne was a lady of highly culti- 
vated mind, and attractive manners, and the wealth of Sir 
Thomas enabled her to live in the same princely splendour | 
to which she had been accustomed in her father’s castle, and 
to indulge her taste for clegant literature, which was so con-| 
genial to that of her husband. It was in the refined and 
polished circles, assembled in her father’s hall, that Anne 
spent the happy years of her childhood ; and from this society 
she acquired that ease, grace, and elegance which ever after- 
wards characterized her manners. With a lovely face, a 
sweet disposition, and uncommon quickness of perception, 
the little Anne became a universal favourite; and her ambi- 
tious parents, who fondly fancied she gave presages of future 
greatness, were not slow in availing themselves of such qua- 
lities to advance the worldly interests of their promising child. 
They procured for her at the early age of seven the enviable 
place of maid of honour to Mary of England, the beautitul 
sister of Henry the eighth, who, now only in her eighteenth 
year, was about proceeding to France, to be united to Louis 
the twelfth, whom infirmity and premature old age were ra- 
pidly hurrying to the grave. Peace had been concluded be- 
tween England and France, and this ill-assorted marriage 
was projected to cement the alliance. Mary went te France 
with the olive-branch in her hand, and the bridal chaplet on 
her brow; but alas! she felt herself the victim adorned only 
to be sacrificed upon the altar of peace. Anne witnessed the 
inauspicious rites, the magnificent pageant that preceded, and | 
the festivals and tournament that followed them. Five 
months afterwards death dissolved the unnatural union, and 
left Mary the arbitress of her own fortunes. Her story is well 
known; she bestowed her hand upon Charles Brandon, a 
gallant and chivalrous nobleman who had long possessed her 
heart. She returned to England unaccompanied by Anne, 
who entered the family of Claude, the amiable wife of Francis 
the first, the successor of Louis the twelfth 

Anne resided eight years in the court of this virtuous queen, 
where she was instructed in music, singing, and dancing, in 
all of which she excelled. The many hours spent by the 
ladies of this court in the monotonous occupation of the 
needle, were enlivened by the learnéd, witty, and brilliant | 
Marguerite de Navarre, the beloved sister of Francis L., a| 
princess who, “delighting in the pleasures of conversation, 
drew to her circle men of wit and learning, and found in the 
collision of kindred minds an intellectual gratification far 
different from the contemplation of broken lances and prance 
ing steeds, or the mummeries of masques and pantomimes.’ 
Anne felt the ascendency of her genius and the value of men- 
tal cultivation, and no doubt derived incalculable advantage 
from the society of this gifted woman. While poring over 
the grotesque figures of endless tapestry, her mind must have 
frequently wandered back to the scene of her childhood, and 
dwelt upon the legends relating to the families of her illus- 
trious ancestors; and if she recollected that Rochtord Hall, 
the place of her birth, had been occupied by more than one 
royal personage; that it had been the home of the celebrated 
Elizabeth Woodville whom Edward had raised to the throne ; 
and that Anne, the daughter of that queen, had espoused her 
uncle, the chivalrous Lord Thomas Howard, it is no wonder 
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‘tournament, unequalled in the costliness and splendour of its | does sufficiently, and more than I could ever have thought 
‘equipments, she beheld the expiring glories of chivalry. i bringing to my minda point of astronomy, which is, that the 
| ‘This ostentatious display of friendship between the two | farther the mores are from us the farther too is the sun, and 
monarchs was soon followed by a renewal of hostilities be-|| yet his heat is the more scorching: soit is with our love; we 
tween their two kingdoms; whereupon Anne was recalled to} are at a distance from one another, and yet it keeps its fer 
England and separated from Claude and Francis, with mutual |, vency, at least on my side. 1 hope the like on your part 
feelings of regret. | assuring you that the uneasiness of absence is already 

‘Through the influence of her father with Cardinal Wolsey, || severe for me, and when I think of the continuance of tha: 
she was established in the household of Catharine of Arragon, i which I must of necessity suffer, it would seem intolerable 
‘the wife of Henry the eighth. It was known at this time to, to me, were it not for the firm hope I have of your anchang, 
the select companions of Henry, that his affections for this able affection for me ; and now to put you sometimes in mind 
excellent queen were declining with the wane of her beauty, || Of it, and seeing I cannot be present in person with you, } 
and that he sought in the spirit-stirring delights of the chace, || send you the nearest thing to that possible, that is, my pictur: 
in chivalrous adventures, or in affairs of gallantry, the plea- || set in bracelets, with the whole device which you know alread, 
‘sures which he had formerly found in the society of his once || Wishing myself in their place, when it shall please you. ‘This 
beautiful bride. He, however, had no exclusive favourite || from the hand of your friend and servant. H. Rex 
‘until the accidental discovery of a secret love-affair fixed his!| The personal charms which rivetted the affections of « 
, wandering affections upon the fascinating Anne Boleyn. The | sovereign on a subject, have been celebrated by historians and 
young Lord Perey, who was a page in the service of Wolsey, i poets. The Earl of Oxford remarks, that “when she com 
attended the cardinal in his daily visits to the king; and while | posed her hands to play and voice to sing, it was joined wit! 
the minister was in private conference with his master, the!) that sweetness of countenance that these harmonies con 
jnoble page retired to one of the queen’s apartments where || curred ; likewise when she danced, her rare proportions van 
he was certain to find the charming maid of honour. A)! ed themselves into all the graces that belong either to rest o: 
jmutual attachment ensued: the young nobleman declared | motion.” Miss Benger thus eloquently describes her: “ That 
|his love, which was without hesitation accepted; but the, Anne was a brunette, is well known by description and r 
youthful lovers indiscreetly betrayed too soon, by their siguifi-|| presentation from the artist and the poet ; and it is notoriou 
cant glances, their ill-dissembled sentiments. A suspicion of | that on one of her fingers was a supplemental nail, a detec’ 
their reciprocal affection was communicated to Henry, who | if we may credit her encomiasts, which she had the address 
then, for the first time, discovered that he had conceived for | to conceal, or the skill to improve into a perfection. Thy 
| Anne Boleyn a violeut passion, and, tyrant-like, determined |! fascination of Anne appears not to have resided even in her 
to withhold her from him to whom she had pledged her faith. I features, though of these the loveliness is almost universal! 
His vanity induced him to suppose that the king could not || acknowledged; but in her eloquent eyes, the symmetry ot 
|fail to supplant the peer in her affections, yet he thought it) her form, the mingled airiness and elegance of her carriage, 


. . - . ' 
{not prudent to rely entirely either upon the attractions of his | above all, in those indefinable charms of grace and expression 





own good person or the allurements of his royal diadem. 
Woolsey was ordered to interfere. ‘The cardinal in angry 
jtones commanded Percy, as he valued his life and honour, to 
desist from his pursuit of Anne Boleyn ; adding, that though 
\she knew it not, her sovereign had already disposed of her 
jhand, and to one who he knew would be acceptable to her. 


jtears ; and in the agony of a heart suddenly bereft of happi- 
ness and hope, he implored the cardinal’s intercession with 
ithe king, avowing that he had pledged his faith to Anne and 


| Overcome by this appalling intelligence, Percy burst into 


| which lend interest to every glance, and intelligence to eac) 
|movement. Trained in the court of France, Anne ha? 
| learned to improve her person by all those embellishments o' 
dress which, under the direction of good taste, render art so 
powerful an auxiliary to nature. But it was not only at the 
toilette that her taste was confessedly pre-eminent: unriva! 
ed in every captivating talent, she danced like a nymph, and 
not only touched the lute and virginal with a masterly hand, 
but accompanied them with her voice in a strain of deliciou- 
melody. ‘To these brilliant accomplishments she added ar 





leould not retract it but at the expense of his honour. Sur-|/exquisite winningness and propriety of manners, not les: 
|prised at his earnestness, the cardinal immediately sent for|| rare and even more seducing than beauty.” 
\the parents of the offending lovers. The old Earl of North-|| Such were the fatal attractions that impelled the capricion 
/umberland commanded his son on pain of disinheritance to| Henry to seek adivorce from his once cherished Catharine 
lrenounce his hopes of a union with Anne Boleyn, while Sir]) 
| Thomas, in obedience to the wishes of the king, reluctantly i About his neck, yet never lost her lustre 
|withdrew his daughter from court, and conducted her to his|| On the first of September, 1532, Anne was created wit! 
favourite residence of Hever castle, in Kent. To remove all) much pomp Marchioness of Pembroke ; and in the course « 
iunpediments to the attainment of Henry’s wishes, Percy was/|| the splendid ceremonial, Henry doubtless felt how well the 
compelled, by the threats of his father, or the mandate of his|| royal diadem would become a brow that wore so gracefull) 
sovereign, to marry the youthful daughter of the Earl of || the semi-circular coronet. After her elevation to this enviabl+ 
|Shrewsberry ; while Anne, wandering through the romantic |] distinction, Anne was attended like a princess by a numerou~ 
jhalls of Hever castle, and indulging fond anticipations of|| train of young ladies of the highest rank. 
future happiness, was suddenly awakened from her dreams|| Henry now pursued his measures to obtain a divorce wilt. 
of bliss by the fearful intelligence that Percy had been forced || all the ardour of his impatient nature. Dissimulating his rea’ 
to desert his chosen love, and give his reluctant hand to an-|| motives, he alleged, as his only plea, the illegality of hi 
other. Anne yielded for a short time to the alternate agita-|/ marriage with Catharine, his brother’s widow; and with 
jtions of grief and indignation; but her proud spirit at length || characteristic hypocrisy, to churchmen he spoke of the scruple- 
resumed its sway, and she determined to seck, in the aspira- | of his conscience, and to the nobility he urged the necessity 
jtions of ambition, the happiness she had been unable to find | of a legitimate succession, fortifying his arguments with quo 
¢ the dreams of love. | tations from scripture ; but his hypocrisy and sophistry were 
It does not appear that Anne, though now practised in alike contemptible andcontemned : the sympathies of the ladies 
lcourts, or her iather, the sagacious “picklock of princes,” |! of his court, and the affections of the people were all enlisted in 
jever suspected the motives of Henry in all these arbitrar: } favour of their beloved queen, whose unfeigned piety, gentle 
| proceedings, until his trumpet, sounding from a neighbouring H virtues, and spotless fame, were themes of universal admira 
jhull, announced his approach to Hever castle. The whok | tion. The proceedings for the divorce were protracted to 4 
|plan was then developed. Henry declared his love; but Hlength painful to all the parties interested. The king wa- 
| Anne, in the well known words of Elizabeth Woodville, re- i vexed with unexpected obstacles and involved in inextricat le 
|jected his aunt with disdain, and even when she found that he || difficulties. At length the impatient monarch could brook’ 
had irrevocally deteruuned upon his divorce from his amiable! »., further delay, and setting all laws, human and divine, at 
queen, and when his visits had assumed an honourable cha-! jesance, he was privately married to Anne Bolcyn the latter 
racter, her delicate nature revolted at the idea of supplanting |, part of the year 1532, without waiting for the ‘decree of di 


Jom, 





“ Who, like a jewel, had hung twenty years 


| 
| 


| 
| 

















received, and he became assiduous in his courtship and deit-)) yen and obsequious cliurchinen, he was certain of obtaining, 
jcate in his attentions to the mistress of lus heart. His cor-|) 44 which indeed soon afterwards followed. The only cen 


her former mistress. ‘The royal suitor was, however, at last) vorce, which, however, through the agency of pliant states 





that ambitious hopes were awakened in her bosom, and that 
visions of possible greatness floated betore her ardent imagi- 
nation. Her whole education was calculated to fill ber mand 
with dreams of glory. She had witnessed the pompous 


of two coronations, and she had been present with || into your hands, begging you to recommend us to your favour, | 


Claude at the celebrated meeting of Henry and Francis in the 


|| Fespondence with Anne at this time has been preserved, anu | surable part of Anne's conduct was her consenting to thi- 
as a royal love letter may be a matter of interest or curiosity || premature marriage, although the divorce was placed beyond 
to many, the following is selected : ll all doubt. On the Easter-even follov ing Henry issued his 
“My mistress and friend—I and my heart put ourselves|/ proclamation for the coronation of his new queen, which 
| took place on Whit-Sunday, the first of June, with a pageantr) 
and ceremony unsurpassed in those days of “ pomps and 


| 





ind not to let absence lessen your affection to us. For it) 


plains of Guisnes, tie field of the cloth of gold, when at a!'were a great pity to increase our pain which absence alone’ wunities.” Clad ina robe of purple velvet, furred with ermine 
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her hair flowing down her swan-like neck in rich luxuriance ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
and glittering with a circlet of precious stones, she prostrated | ——— eM el 
herself before the high altar in Westminster Hall, and when | NOTES BY A TRAVELLER. 
she arose, the Archbishop of Canterbury, after anointing her Virginia—September— 1830 
head and breast, placed the heavy crown of St. Edward on!) Trave.rep this day on horseback—had been fortunate in 
her head, the sceptre of gold in her right hand, and the rod | obtaining a fine, high-spirited animal. He arched his neck, 
of ivory with the dove in her left, when the loud Te Deum, | champed the bit, and pranced along, playing off as many airs 
bursting from the choir, announced the elevation of Anne |! as ifhe had borne some mailed knight onward to battle. There 
Boleyn to the summit of earthly honours, She had now) is something exciting in this species of exercise. When 1 
realized all her most romantic dreams of greatness; and to vault into the saddle my thoughts are all noble. I am a hero 
crown her hopes, she became, on the seventh of September) or an emperor. * * * 
following, the mother of the princess, afterwards the Queen) This town is near the centre of the state. The road to it 
Elizabeth. Fortwo years she enjoyed the love and confi-| lies through forests, almost as undisturbed by any sign of the 
dence of Henry, but in the course of the third she experi-| human race as they were in the primeval ages. They have 
enced the decline and loss of both. | completely filled my imagination. They reminded me of the 
scenery so well delineated in Ivanhoe, where Robin Hood and 
the stout far played their merry pranks—where the black 
| knight wandered after the tournament, and joined the be- 
gers in beating down the massive battlements of that 
But here, alas! are no 











Among the causes of his alienation may be reckoned his 
inconstancy, his jealousy of her popularity, particularly with 
the reformers, whose cause she had warmly espoused, his sus- 
picions of her fidelity, awakened by malicious and groundless | 5 
insinuations, and finally the introduction of Jane Seymour amiable gentleman, Front de Bout 
st court, whose beauty, it was hoped by her friends, would batt ements, no giants, no kings in disguise, no wandering 
ounteract the influence of Anne's ever-varying fascinations 
over the king. The machinations of her enemies were but | 
‘oo successful. Henry was induced to place spies over her their clumsy enormous waggons, heavily laden with corn, to- 
onduct, ameng whom was found her unnatural sister-in- 
aw, Lady Rochford, who volunteered the most diabolical per 
But no plausible 


knights and lovely distressed maidens—nothing but strap- 
} > 
ung farmer. boys; or negro slaves occasionally driving along 


bacco, or cotton; and numerous societies of certain gentle 
men, with four feet, who eat acorns. ‘The roving life led by 
uries for the ruin of her husband's sister the latter has undoubtedly its own charms. They certainly 
harge could be brought against a queen who had chosen for) ©MJOY 1) an enviable perfection that “ glorious freedom’ tor 
which so many patriotic two-legged persons have nobly 
| fought and bled; but as the acorns, on which they place their 


srincipal dependence, do not fall till the autumn is pretty 


her confidential friends her accomplished brother and his asso- 
iates, the elegant Wiatt and the gifted earl of Surrey ; who 
had attached to her person ladies of unblemished tame ; and | | 
who had appointed the rigid and unsusceptible Latimer the well advanced, it sometimes comes to pass that they arrive ata 


cuide of herconscience. She found, however, her innocence | tte of tenuity altogether beyond their wishes. [niused for sone 
time upon the attitude of one unhappy denizen of the forest 


no protection aguinst tyranny and corruption. While at din 
Left and abandoned of his velvet friends 


ner, surrounded by her ladies, she was abruptly summoned 
‘o depart to the tower, to answer a charge of infidelity to the His countenance wore an expression of such a tender and 
king and of conspiring against his life. Without friends or! melancholy dissatistaction with the existing state of affairs, 
protectors, she was conveyed ina solitary barge to her prison— | yet softened and subdued with such patient resignation to 
to the very place where, three years before, a magnificent ithe will of fate, that I could not withhold my sympathy. 


train of two hundred barges had escorted her in triumph. || Being in a contemplative mood, the sight awakened many 


' 
Anne could scarcely realize this sudden change in her for- | sage meditations upon the unequal distribution of happiness 


tunes, or believe the king serious in his charges. From her || among men as well as pigs, and I had turned over in my 
doleful prison” she addressed him a letter, written with un- | Mind the plan of a pathetic “impromptu on seeing a pig 
ommon energy and pathos, protesting her innocence, solicit- || standing alone in the middle of a forest, in the western part 
ing an open and impartial trial, and supplicating pardon for |, of Virginia, without any thing to eat,” when it suddenly struck 
fie guililess persons who, she understood, “ were in strict im- || me that his leanness was the most fortunate occurrence that 
prisonment for her sake.” But this aflecting appeal does not Could possibly have happened to him, for the leaner the pig 
1ppear to have reached the king. On the fifteenth of May, | the less likely to be killed. Teannot tell if the person whom 
1536, a mere mock tribunal of justice was created within the | | have thus handed down to posterity were himself pursuing 
a similar train of philosophical and consolatory reflection, but 
1 left him more than ever convinced of the truth of the poet, 





tower, and peers of England were appointed her judges. No 
idvocate was allowed her, and though witnesses had been 


Mhere ts a spirit of good im things evil 


suborned, yet the monstrous and absurd charges against her Would poe 
. ould men observingly distil 1m out.” 


ould not be substantiated ; on the contrary, she successfully 
repelled them in an able and eloquent speech; and her ac- 
juittal was confidently expected; but her inimical judges 
knew the will of their tyrannical master, and she was con- 
lemned to be burnt or beheaded. Among the peers she be- 
held but one svmpathizing countenance, the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, her early lover, who, on the plea of indisposi- 
ton, and before the fatal sentence was pronounced, abruptly 
ft the court. 


The extreme loneliness of this route is occasionally re 
\lieved by the miserable log huts of the negro slaves, and the 
scarcely more inviting domicils of their white masters. These 
inhabitants of the backwoods, although sometimes so poor in 
money as to be stinted in their meals by a short crop, are yet 
jalways attended by several slaves, whose obsequious services 
would better fit the indolence of a Turkish sultan. I] put up 
last night at a dilapidated building, which resembled a neg 
Well might his breast with anguish thrill! few years had passed jlected barn. The chimney, built a4 they generally are here, 

away on the outside of the house, had nearly taken leave of the 
Since that Chie feem within his eras ie love's deep Sandnces lay ‘dwelling. The walls were fall of apertures. ‘The farmer, or 
Anne heard her sentence unmoved, and lifting up her hands | pap hey planter, was stretched at full length on a sort of bed, 
sie emphatically exclaimed, “O Father! O Creator! Thou | with a giantess of a negro girl fanning him to sleep. The fa 
art the way and the truth and the life; thou knowest that I mily were at supper. Two or three negroes attended the 
have not deserved this death.” On the nineteenth of May, | table: one littie half-naked creature waved a brush over the 
1536, she submitted her head to the block. She intrepidly | groupe to guerd it against the intrusion of flies, cats, mus 
refused the bandage ; and the meek and touching expression quitoes, and chickens. By my bed stood a clock, which, after 
tf her eyes disarmed the executioner, nor until a sudden divers noises from within, announced the hours of the night 
noise withdrew her eyes from him, was he enabled to strike | with an energy that, in my mind, entitled it to a place in a 
the fatal blow. 


} 





town steeple; and a dingy looking piece of antique drapery, 
Thus did she die—the young, the fair, the good, compelled to bow | which passed current for a musquito-net, was hung about my 
Het Graceful, swan-like neck beneath ihe headstman’s heavy blow; | bag with holes in it large enough toadmit a flock of wild geese. 
er shining locks were dabbled in the od that flowed like rain, ’ eS 
But o'er the whiteness of her soul e’en blood could leave no stain Numerous huts, desolate and deserted, meet the eye of the 
Ambition was Anne's ruling passion; but it was ambition | passenger, and every object would impress a stranger with 
tempered by a love of justice, and sanctified by daily acts of the idea that the most wretched degree of poverty pervades 
benevolence ; “her eve of charity,” says Wiatt, ‘her hand the whole state; a short deviation from the main road, how- 
ot bounty passed through the whole land.” She placed her- ever, would undeceive him. ‘The wealthy have studiously 
self among the leaders of the reformation, and the success of , located their mansions at a distance from the highway, to avoid 
that cause may in some measure be ascribed to her active zeal. | the importunities of benighted travellers, and enjoy the other 
Vhe advocates of intolerance became, of course, her inveterate advantages of seclusion. Here are vast plantations, where 
enemies, and they vilely calumniated a name which must abound all the comforts of life. * * * * 
ever be remembered with gratitude by the friends of religion | I inquired my road this afternoon of a negro, whose athle- 
and civil liberty. D. E. | tic and giant proportions almost startled me. His appearance 











| was perfectly noble. His shoulders were of an at!antean 
| breadth—his open collar discovered a chest before which 
Hercules might have paused—his limbs were all powerfully 
|formed and well-shaped—and I never beheld any thing more 
| unequivocally black than his complexion. I was not suffi 
jeiently accustomed to a slave country to pass by without ob 
jservation the sight of such a fellow, as he uncovered his head, 
jeringing down and saluting me as “ master.” 

| Afew moments afterwards I saw one of an opposite de 
jseription. His beast-like and monstrous visage was deform 
ed almost beyond any resemblance to the form of humanity 
He seemed under the ban of some fiend. He was lan.v, halt 
jblind, and bent down with age. You wondered by what 
invisible agency his ragged clothes were kept together. He 
‘was crawling up a hill with a pail of brick clay upon his head, 
‘and stopped a moment to breathe at the foot of an immense 
and superb oak which rose above him like a giant, and sent 
abroad its magnificent branches with an air of haughty grand 
eur, asif it felt its superiority over the petty reptile at its root 
Of what extraordinary extremes of hideousness and beauty 


the human form is capable! 


From this coarse, repulsive, 
jand disgusting countenance, my mind recurred to others softly 
jstamped by nature with the opposite extreme of intelligence, 
sweetness, and youthfu! beauty. Doubly charming trom the 
torce of so strong a contrast, or some other mystery in philo- 
sophy, they appeared to my mind with such a vivid loveliness 
jthat fora moment I closed my eyes to shut out those grim and 


juncouth features from the neh grou; ings of memory ‘ 
! 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

fnimaleu yw.—In the present season, when every 
editor thinks t an imperative duty to say something about 
winter, the following extract of a letter trom Dr. J. KE. Mure 
to Dr. Silliman, may not be uninteresting to our readers, It 
was the theory of a late learned German philosopher, that not 
only air, water, &c. are filled with organized creatures, of in 
conceivable minuteness, but that the most solid matter, iron, 
rock, and wood, are composed of similar animals. Dr, Mure’s 
jexperiment discovers a fact scarcely less singular 
“When the winter had made considerable progress, with 
jout much frost,” says Dr. Mure, “there happened a heavy 
fall of snow. Apprehending that] might not have an oppor 
tunity of supplying my house with ie, I threw in snow, per 
haps enough to half fill it. There was afterwards severely cold 
About August 
the waste and consumption of the ice brought us down to the 


weather, and I filledthe remainder with ice, 


snow, when it was discovers d that a glass of water, which 
was cooled with it, contained hundreds of animalcules. 1 
then examined another glass of water, out of the same pitcher, 
and with the aid of a microscope, before the snow was put 
into it, found it pertectly clear and pure; the snow was then 
thrown into it, and on solution the water again exhibited the 
same phenomenon— hundreds of animaleules, visible to the 
‘naked eye with acute attention, and, when viewed through 
the microscope, resembling most diminutive shrimps, and, 
wholly unlike the eels discovered in the acetous acid, were 
seen in the full enjoyment of animated nature. 

“1 caused holes to be dug in several parts of the mass of 
snow in the ice-house, and to the centre of it, and in the most 
unequivocal and repeated experiments had similar results ; se 
that my fainily did not again venture to introduce the snow 
ice into the water they drank, which had been a favourite 
method, but used it as an external refrigerant for the pitcher 

“These little animals may class with the amphibia which 
have cold blood, and are generally capable, in » low tempera 
ture, of a torprd state of existence. Hence theiricy immersion 
did no violence to their constitution, and the possibility of 
their revival by heat is well sustained by analogy; but their 
generation, their parentage, and their extraordinary trans 
migration, are to me subjects of profound astonishiaent 


Daily Sentinel.—We did not see the aiticle in the Sent 
nel, alluding to the Mirror, till too late for notice in our last, 
hor can we at present comply with the request of the editors 
in a satisfactory manner, not being in possession of a file of 
their paper. We may possibly have been mistaken, although 
our impressions are strong to the contrary ; and if, upon fur 
ther examination, we find this to be the case, it will be both 
aduty and a pleasure to make every proper acknowledgment 


Mathematical Diary.-—Mr. James Ryan, of this city, pub 


jlishes a diary under the above title, containing collections of 


scientific questions, proposed and solved by correspondents ; 
to which is added evening amusements, or the beauties of the 
heavens displayed. Students in the mathematics would be 
benefited and amused by the use of this work 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. | FOURTH VERSE. FIFTH VERSE. 
O’er head from the trees hung a garland far But Leve didn’t kuow—(and at his weak years He caught at the wreath—but with t 1 as Yet this is the wreath he wears night and d 
A fountain ran darkly beneath ; } Whot urchin was likely to know ?)— As boys, when impatient, wil! do— } And, though it all sunny appears 
Twas Pleasure that hung the bright fow’rs up there } Phat Sorrow had made of her own salt tears, It fell in nd waters of briny taste ; , With Pleasure’s own lustre, each leaf, they say 
Love knew it, and jump'd at the wreath That fountain which murmur’d below The flowers were all wet through i Still tastes of the fountain of tears. 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Tue following article is copied from a late number of the 
Caledonian Mercury : 
When the introductions and notes to these novels were first 


ll ture has not been assigned to them on slight grounds. Ob 
1) rving that the proprietors have recently issued prospectuses 
|, of a NEW Issvg, we made some inquiries about it, and learned 
li that the object of it is only to enable them to add twenty thou 


\| 
sand more subscribers to the thirty thousand or thereabout, 


announced, they were looked upon by many of the author’s|}’ 
idinirers with some apprehensions, as being likely to dispel || whom they have already enlisted. 
the illusion which it is especially the romancer’s interest and!) A great deal has been said and written lately on the sub- 
object to keep up, by letting the reader too much behind the ject of these embellishments, and the explanations which 
curtain, As the edition has proceeded, however, these appre: | have been elicited tend to show that the proprietors are hable 


hensions have been banished, and by the many thousand rea-|/to no portion of the censure which has been—we wil! not say 


ders of the novels, the appearance of every alternate volume }) 


is now eagerly looked forward to, as a renewal of the author's 
dehghtful gossip about himself and his works, ‘The intro- 
duction to Ivanhoe is in a singularly happy tone. The notes 
to the second volume of that romance are not numerous, but 


they are most of them curious. Two of them vindicate the 


author's heraldry, the correctness of which had, by some 
squeamish critics, been called in question, because he had, in 
shield of the Black 


Knight,” charged metal upon metal. We see no reason why, 


the deseription of the device on th 


if it liked him, he might not take the same liberties wit! 
heraldry which he does with history ; the notes, however 
satisfactorily prove that he had full authority for this peeu 
larity. The note on the castle at Coningsburgh is interest 
ing to the architectural antiquary, as exhibiting the author's 
theory of the early Saxon architectur: 


The Waverley novels constitute, bevond a doubt, the most || 


popular series of works in the English language, and the sue 
cess, Which has attended the present edition of them shows 
that the clevated rank which they have attaied in our litera 


iltogether unjustly—lavished on many of them. When the 
lirst number came out, illustrative of Guy Mann #, there 
was but one opinion of its merits—this will nerer de—and 
ithe result was, that we have not had the affliction of eriticis 
ing any more of them. The author of Waverley must pay 
the penalty which his great predecessors, §! vkspeare and 
Milton and others have done before him, of having some 

their noblest and most ideal conceptions embodied t 
wcording to the conceptions of men unendowed 


POUT EVES, 
with on 
particle of the genius or intelligence of the original 

These novels certainly stand at the head of that great pe 

lical flow, into which so large a portion of the literature of 


the day has been drawn; looking at it in a politico-economi 


cal point of view, the success of the speculatior ust contri 
ute materially to naprove the comfortable existence of some 
md to afford the means of daily bread to many, (we have! 
ward so many as six hundred mentioned) including paper 
makers, printers, painters and engravers, bookbinders, book 
sellers, and many others. ‘There is onc person, however 


whom the public ts more interested than all the others, na 


ly, the illustrious author himself, who will derive, ultimate ly, 
nosmall portion of the benefits which it will realize. Hithert 
ito his honour be it said, the produce has been entirely app! 
led to the discharge of the heavy obligations (a large proy 
tion not his own) which the calamities of 1826 brought uy; 
‘him. These claims are in the course of liquidation, and ¥ 
learn that a partial payment is on the point of being ma: 
which will reduce their amount to nearly one half. We rea: 
conscientiously believe, that one of the secrets of the unjt 
cedented success which this edition of the novels has me 
with, is to be found in the sympathy which all classes of t 
public, great and small, entertain for one to whom they are 
deeply indebted. Bright and happy, we are sure, will be t! 
lay, for the immortal proprietor of Abbotsford, when the st 
cess of his works shall have enabled him to discharge ev 
shilling he owes, and to leave his property unincumbered ! 


! Whenever it is his fate to leave the world al! 


his successor 
that—and long mav the day be distant—he will not only lea 
hehind him a name above every other name of whi 

literature of his country can boast, (in times when gt 
talent and laxity of principle are frequently comt ined ) but 


reputation of a still higher kind, which is so well sum 





in the expressive line of the poet 
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